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TERMS. 

Tur Circviar is published by Communists, and 
for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of severud confederated Associations, who 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 
of community of property. Nearly all of its 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entirey 
by the free contributions of this Commun ist con- 
stituency. .4 Paper with such objects and such 
resources, cannot properly be effered for sale.— 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever 
pishes to read The Circular, ean have it wiruovr 
PAYING, OR PROMISING TO PAY, by applying through 
the mail, or at 43, Willow Place, Brooklyn. If 
any one chooses to pay, he may send two poLLars 
for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us 
to keep his accounts. We rely on the free gifts of 
the Family Circle for which we labor. 

pax Communications should be addressed to— 
“Tur Crrcutar, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 
hee ROR: LF LEO ES 


LEONARD & COMPANY, PRINTERS. 


A Glorified Church. 


The Primitive church, in common es- 
timation, is set down indefinitely between 
the old Jewish church on the one hand, 
and the Gertile church on the other; and 
with no appreciable distinction from either. 
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S. R. 














glory and honor into it.’ Promises of 
this kind, of course make that city acces- 
sible on the one hand to all the nations 
of the old world—the Jewish saints in 
Hades; and on the other hand to all the 
nations of the Gentile saints; but the 
city itself is distinct entirely from the 
Jewish or Gentile churches of whatever 
name or nature. 

That central organization which was 
founded in the period between the first 
and second Coming of Christ, or inclusive 
of those events, was distinguished from 
all other churches before or since as the 
Judgment church. The righteousness of 
God ripened in that church to its perfec- 
tion. Christ, who was its Alpha and Ome- 
ga, digested those that were members of 
it, and carried them through the Judg- 
ment and perfected them, He found a 
man in Paul who leved a finished thing, 
and had a talent to persevere and fight 
the fight with heli necessary to the object 
before him, which was to see the church 





There is allowed to have been some rise carried through into full salvation. And 
and swell in the religious experience of} during the period between the beginning 


that period, a culminating brightness that 
gradually shades off both ways; but noth- 


ing in the way of superiority amounting | 


to a disconnection. The prevailing idea 
is, that the old Jewish church was the 
beginning which rose into the Primitive | 
church, and that the Gentile church was 
a continuation of it, and it is all one thing. 

But the truth is, the Primitive church 
is altogether a distinct thing—separate 
entirely from the Jewish church before 
it, and the Gentile church after it, in its 
principles and powers and spiritual posi- 
tion; and to a right apprehension it rises 
between the two like a mountain out ofa 
plain, The churches that go before and 
after, should be regarded as a plain, lev- 
eled down to the principles of legality and 
sin; while the Primitive church towers 
right up out ofits midst, altogether a sep- 
arate thing—‘the mountain of the Lord’s 
house, in the top of the mountains.’ 

That church has the personal appear- 
ing of Jesus Christ in the flesh for its 
beginning, and his Second Coming in the 
clouds of heaven in the power and glory 
of God, for the end of its history in this 
world. Christ in his first and second 
Coming was the Alpha and Omega, the 
first and thelast; and the Primitivechurch 
is enclosed and built up in him. It is 
the temple which Paul describes as ‘ built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets;’ referring here not to the an- 
cient prophets, but the prophets in the 
Primitive church. ‘To some he gave 
apostles, to some prophets;’ these were 
the two leading offices in the Primitive 
church, and we understand him to refer 
to them in this passage:—‘ Built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and proph- 
ets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone.’ The New Jerusalem is also 
spoken of in Revelations, on this wise: 
‘The wall of the city had twelve foun- 
dations, and ijn them the names of the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb.’ So that 
these foundations were not laid until the 
apostles were put in their places; and 
Jesus Christ being the corner stone, they 
were not laid until after his resurrec- 
tion, 

The New Jerusalem—the temple and 
city of God, the beauty and emporium of 
heaven and earth, and of all that are 
saved—is not a city that dates back to 
Moses and the Jewish dispensation. It 
dates from the laying of the cornerstone, 
and the foundation of the twelve apostles, 
and was enclosed and perfected in the in- 
visible world at the Second Coming of 
Christ. ‘And the nations of them which 
are saved shall walk in the light of it, 








and the kings of the earth do bring their 


and end of the manifestation of Christ, 
the church ripened into a state in which 
it came under the influence of Judgment 
doctrines. 

He sent upon that church the spirit 
that ‘teacheth all things’-—not one that 
gives a superficial education, but one that 
teacheth ‘all things.’ Paul says, ‘ The 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep’ 
things of God ;’ and when in reference to 
persons outside, it could be said, ‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for those that 


love him,’ he could say of those within 


the church, ‘ But he hath revealed them 
unto us by his Spirit. The sanctuary 
was open into the holiest. The way into 
the holiest had not been made manifest 
heretofore, but now he says, ‘ Having, 
therefore, brethren, boldness to enter in- 
to the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a 
new and living way, which he hath con- 
secrated for us through the vail, that is 
to say, his flesh, let us draw near with 
a true heart, in full assurance of faith,’ 


It is a distinguishing characteristic of 
a o 
that church, that the great secrets 


which must come out in the day of Judg- 
ment, by which God and man must be 
brought together, were disclosed to them. 
God and man cannot come together until 
man is prepared to know the deep things 
of God—to know ultimate, deep, irrever- 
sible truths; and that was the fact in 
relation to that church. The doctrine of 
salvation from sin, which was its distin- 
guishing feature, is a judgment-truth— 
In the days of men’s ignorance, when 
God winked at their iniquities, men could 
not bear that truth. So the correlative 
of that doctrine, the end of the law, isa 
judgment-truth, which came out in that 
church. In the Primitive church came 
out the original, innate distinction be- 
tween the righteous and wicked. That 
is a judgment-truth. The victory over 
selfishness, exclusiveness, the fashion of 
the world in all its forms, was realized in 
that church. The honor belongs to them 
of seeing through the vail into the eter- 
nal glories first; and the nearer they 
came to the end, the clearer they saw.— 
Paul says, ‘ The night is far spent, the 
day is at hand.’ John says, ‘ The dark- 
ness is past, the true light now shineth ;’ 
and in that light he wrote glorious words 
about love. From the beginning, this 
church were seeing through the vail ; 
and finally, at the Second Coming, it was 
entirely taken away, and they saw truth 
face to face. 

This is the state of the Primitive church 
as we should conceive of it; and it isa 





scandalous abuse of them to mix them up 
in our imaginations with either the Gen- 
tile or Jewish church. We must form 
our coneeptions of that church in its first 
organization and inauguration, as the city 
of God; that is, during the space between 
the first and second coming of Christ; 
and then we have only a view of its infan- 
cy. That same church is now cighteen 
hundred years old; and although we are 
not able at present to learn specifically its 
history, yet in proportion as our spiritual 
intelligence enlarges and increases, we can 
learn to infer their history from what 
knowledge of their character we have. By 
studying the germs which are open to us, 


We may understand something of their | 


progress, expanded and glorified by eigh- 
teen hundred years exercise of their func- 
tions and faculties in the spiritual world. 

That church we are approaching; or 
rather, it is approaching us. The holy 
city is ‘coming down from God out o 
heaven,’ It is that church that we find 
ourselves called upon to become annexed 
to, to give it place in the world, and be- 
come its embodiment. And there is plen- 
ty of evidence that God is preparing a 
people to be a branch of that church and 
become visible exponents of it. There 
is evidence that he is enabling us to per- 
ceive that church in its distinctness; and 


we are learning how clearly it stands far | 


above all the religions which came before 
or after; and also evidence that our hearts 
are opening themselves to perceive the 
principles and spiritual powers that are 
in that church. Now, as at the begin- 
ning, all the great secrets that have been 
hid for generations and ages, are being 
made manifest. The Spirit that teacheth 
all things, is come again. Paul said that 
the mysteries which had been hid were 
in his time ‘made manifest;’ and we may 
safely say that mysteries now being made 
known to us, were hid from the Gentile 
church before us. Christ the hope of 
glory, for one thing. Christ in youa 
Savior from sin, and conqueror over death, 
for another. 

If we want to prosper in our spiritual 
enterprise, our way is undoubtedly to 
clearly understand our relations to that 
church. It is necessary that we should un- 
derstand that we are not made for our- 
selves. We have, and are to have, no 
primary existence as an organization; but 
are simply ornaments with which God is 
decking out his bride. Let us not seek 
our own even in the establishment of the 
kingdom of God, and the organization ot 
the church; but seek the things which be 
Jesus Christ’s, and which belong to the 
New Jerusalem, that church to which we 
are only an appendage. God is coming 
to be ‘ glorified in his saints, and admired 
in all thein that believe;’ and first of all, 
in them who believed first. He will be 
glorified in his apostles and prophets, and 
the believers who first trusted in Christ 
—in the glorious phalanx who were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus, and who 
loved not their lives unto the death, and 
were faithful to Jesus Christ in his first 
appearing in the world —Home-Talk. 








; FOR CIRCULAR. 
The Question of Amusements. 

‘ Are you opposed to amusements ?’ was 
the inquiry of an acquaintance not long 
since. ‘By no means, but quite the re- 
verse,’ was the ready answer; but then the 
question arises, ‘ What ought to amuse a 
man?’ This is a question that should not 
be carelessly answered. The old adage, 
‘Aman is known by the company he 
keeps,’ applies to the amusements he 
chooses; and like our company they have 


THE 


their influence toe. Somie children amuse 
themselves by tormenting insects, pulling 
legs and wings from flies. The cruelty of 
such amusements is far from commenda- 
‘ble, but it grows with their growth, and 
the sports of every age have partaken more 
or less of the same characteristics. The 
gladiatorial arena and the bull-fight have 
‘ever attracted admiring multitudes, The 
| present age may condemn the savage cru- 
‘elty of the past, but the gathering toge- 
| ther of 30,000 to witness a human exe- 
icution is proof that the same disposition 

‘is not extinct, or even latent in this age 
Of the same character 
|is the inclination to gather around a cra- 

'zy person or a drunkard, in frolicsome en- 
|joyment of the unnatural witticism of those 
|states of mind, And so also the taking 
|pleasure in witnessing any deformity of 
nature, either moral or physical; or, in 
short, any manifestation of evil. Crowds, 
no doubt, will delight to see the large wo- 
man who passed by here the other day, 

going down to the Crystal Palace or its 
vicinity, said to weigh 800 lbs. But | 

confess I would give more to see nature’s 
master-piece of female beauty, if she were 
on exhibition. 

Tt may be matter of doubt with some, 
whether the seeking of amusement for 
the amusement’s sake is wise, but when 
we reflect that habits are formed by 
passions thus indulged, which hold men 
in bondage, the doubt is easily solved.— 
If a man were traveling to some given 
place and had only time to reach it by 
using diligence, we should call him un- 
wise to amuse himself by the wayside 
with any thing which would retard his 
progress toward the desired haven; while 
the enjoyment of whatever was calcula- 
ted to enliven the journey, and thus stim- 
ulate and quicken his -progress—insuring 
his safe and timely arrival, would be a 
course commended by wisdom. Now, we 
have before us a race in which Paul 
found it expedient to lay aside every 
weight. We leave a state of darkness 
and selfishness, and seek one ot light and 
love. We leave a state of gross materi- 
alism and press towards one of refinement 
and spiritual beauty: the perfection of 
beauty, the image of God, is our goal. 
It is obvious, therefore, that every amuse- 
ment should be chosen with direct refer- 
ence to thisend; and just in proportion as 
we esteem the end, will be our regard for 
those amusements which act in concert 
with it. We can probably get no bet- 
ter general rule in this case than an 
extension of the rule that Luther is 
said to have given in regard to the 
Sabbath—to ride, or dance, or do any 
thing to break up the ‘ Sunday spirit,’— 
So any amusement which will help to di- 
vert and elevate the affections from a 
downward tendency; any thing which of- 
fers a counter attraction to the earthward 
gravitation of selfishness; which can re- 
fine and make us more susceptible and 
wakeful to the voice of God; any such 
amusements are useful, and by all means 
to be encouraged, 

Not only do the amusements of the 
world when ministering to mere selfish 


‘and generation. 
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enjoyment too often lead to profligacy and 
vice, but worldly business also has the 
same tendency. Such ill effect is no more, 
however, than the fulfillment of the decla- 
ration of God, ‘I will curse your blessings,’ 
and must be expected to follow a state of 
alienation from him; while at the same 
time it is no reason why, in the redemp- 
tion of the world, both business and 
amusement should not be restored to the 
service of Jesus Christ, and minister to 
the furtherance of faith and love. 


H. N. L. 
Verona, August 27, 1853. 
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Principles of Taste. 

Among the papers left by Grernovcn, the 
sculptor, was a keen and spirited criticism on 
‘Taste in Washington, wherein he shows up with 
an unsparing hand some of the queer things 
that have been admitted into the construction 
and management of the public buildings and 
grounds. It takes but a stroke of his pen, guided 
by the indignant sense of the artist, to lay open 
manifold blunders right and left, tv the wonder- 
ing astonishment of his readers who haye never 
visited the national capital. For instance: 

“Can anything be more absurd than to expend 
millions upon noble pieces of masonry, and then 
to smear them with lead—thereby reducing them 
to a level with the meanest shingle palace ?— 
Stone among building materials, standing where 
gold stands among metals, to paint stone is like 
covering gold with tin-foil. So far has this been 
carried, that even in the Rotunda, where no con- 
ceivable motive could exist for the vandalism, the 
entire masonry has been painted, and thxt, too, 
of various tints, so that I will venture to affirm 
that many carry away the idea that the whole is 
but a piece of carpenter’s work. The treatment 
of the Treasury buildings, where the granite 
basement has been painted of one colour, the col- 
umns of a second, and the wall behind them of 
a third, where even the lamp-posts have been 
daubed with divers tints, like a barber’s pole, is no- 
ticed with priceless naivele inan important public 
document as a neat piece of work. What shall we 
say of the balustrades, where massive iron bars 
have been driven bodily into the columns, as though 
a column in a first class building might be treated 
like a blind wall in the basest structure, and that, 
too, without a shadow of need? What shall we 
say of the iron railings that obtrude upon the eye 
about the blockings of the Patent Office, and veil 
with their inharmonious blackness, the organiza- 
tion of that building? What of the one slender 
chimney of red brick, which peers over the broken 
profile of the marble Post Office? Willany adept 
in the science of construction explain why the 
gas light which is seen at the eastern entrance of 
the Capitol, was made to hang with so many feet 
of tiny pipe, and then secured by shabby wires driy- 
en into the columns? Would any person conver- 
sant with the proprieties of building tolerate such 
a slovenly arrangement in a private house, or in 
a private stable, if columns formed a feature of 
it? Do not such absurd and ignorant malprac- 
tices look as ifa barbarous race had undertaken to 
enjoy the magnificence of a conquered people, and 
not know how to set about it? Does any one 
fancy that the uninstructed multitude does not 
feel these incongruities ? It is not so. As well 
may you hope to sin against grammar in your 
speeches, and against decency and self-respect in 
your dress or deportment, and expect that it will 
pass unobserved.” 

And so on through one or two columns of com- 
ments on the National grounds and fixtures at 
Washington—in a strain of remark that seems con- 
sonant with good sense and sound criticism. He 
attributes the failure of the national taste in these 
matters to two causes: first, the fact that the 
people of the country as yet have not had time 
to form clear ideas of what is artistically proper 
and becoming: 

“For this no one is to blame. The wants of this 
people have called—imperatively called—the ac- 
tive and able men of the country to pursuits far 
removed from an investigation of the beautiful ei- 
ther in theory or in practice. These minds have 
heen engaged in laying the foundations, broad and 
deep, of a mighty empire. They have reared the 
walls—they have distributed the blessed light and 
air throughout the vast structure. They have 
tamed the forest, subdued the wilderness, and 
spread the benign influence of the gospel and educa- 
tion from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. They 
have left to later days, and men of other mould, 
the task of throwing around the pillars of the 
State the garlands of a fine artistic culture.” 

A second cause of failure, is an ill judged inter- 
ference with technical design and arrangement on 
the part of mer in authority : 

“Since our institutions carry with them, as a 
necessary consequence, a frequent change in the 





“Grounds” are embellished by groups, and by 
waving dresses and moving forms, to a degree a 
painter well understands. Idlewild (I am eager 
to say) is never so lovely as when its tangled 
woodpaths, and rocky labyrinths, lawn-walks and 
avenues, meadow-glades and rustic seats are alive 
with the boys from the school near by, and with 
the geritlemen and ladies, nurses and children, of 


; * ‘ }our neighbourhood so populous in summer. 
ancient fashions and modes of architecture, and | ~ pel mer. I 


é : | look from my window, or from the crags and ter- 
goes for present fitness-—utility he considers the | races which give glimpses of the glen, and see pic- 
paramount test of beauty. The following in his 


tures which these uncostly statues and graceful 
final paragraph, is a noble showing of the identity 


moving objects endlessly vary. The gain is mine.” 
of the principles of beauty with those of progress: 

“The men who have reduced locomotion to its 
simplest elements, in the trotting wagon and the 
yacht America, are nearer to Athens at this mo- 
ment than they who would bend the Creek tem- 
ple to every use. I contend for Greek principles, 
not Greek things. Ifa flat sail goes nearest wind, 
a bellying sail, though picturesque, must be given 
up. The slender harness, and tall, gaunt wheels 
are not only effective, they are beautiful—for they 
respect the beauty of a horse, and do not uselessly 
task him. The English span is a good one, but 
they lug along more pretension than beauty ; they 
are stopped in their way to claim respect for 
wealth and station; they are stopped for this, and 
therefore easily passed by those who care not to 
seem, but are. To prefer housings to horseflesh, 
and trappings to men,is alike worthy of a savace!” 

It will be a great step towards true develop- 
ment, when the world learn to contend, as Green- 
ough says, for ‘Greek principles and not Greek 
things.’ Two of the most costly buildings in New- 
York, the Custom House and Exchange, are mod- 
eled after ancient temples—with massive granite 
pillars and porches—all is heavy, costly, and dark. 
This is following Greek things. But we under- 
stand that the buildings are both of them wholly 
inconvenient, and unfit for the purposes for which 
This is not following Greek 


the impress of its taste and its will upon the pub- 
lic structures, these must, ere long, be but a 
tch-work of as many whims, fancies and artist- 
ic dogmas, as have found favor in the eyes of the 
temporary occupants of place, unless some stand- 
ard can be established which all will recognize— 
a consummation not now to be hoped for.” 
Greenough condemns the servile imitation of 


There is a beautiful yard surrounding a private 
mansion not far from Willow Place, that we never 
pass without thmking how it could be made more 
beautiful. It has rustic seats and bowers, and 
gravelled walks, the shadow of great trees,, and 
green, carpeted plats ; but the charm of human fig- 
ures, and the grace of motion, is always lacking, 
Flowers, but no frolicking boys and girls; shrubs 
of the rarest kind, but no groups of ‘living statu- 
ary. We know nothing of the occupants of this 
mansion, but are aware that it is not a strange 
thing for a small family of three or four to try to 
enjoy such a place, and appropriate scenery which 
they cannot animate. One thing may be said in 
praise of the place,—it is a ‘freehold to the eye, 
as far as this: it is not enclosed with high walls, 
as most of the gardens in the city are, but oflers 
all its greenness to your grateful sight, through 
the liberal openings of an iron fence. 

In descriptions of the parks and pleasure-grounds 
of England, the deer, and rabbits, and swans, are 
half the charm; and they must have been intro- 
duced by the landscape artist to supply this in- 
dispensable beauty of living, moving objects.— 
Men and women and children are excluded by rig- 
orous laws and ferocious guards of various kinds, 
as though ‘the paragon of animals, the beauty of 
the wo-ld,’ was an offense instead of an ornament, 
and herds of brutes are substituted to give the 
charm of animation to the scene. This will be 
‘thought barbarous taste when selfishness ceases 
to corrupt every department of human interest 
and attraction. 

It will take Communism to carry landscape- 
gardening to any great perfection—we must have 
a Community family not only to ‘dress and keep’ 
the garden, but to give it the highest style of 
beauty, by filling it with groups of men and wo- 
en, boys and girls,—moving figures, in attitudes of 


they were designed. 
principles. The very beauty of original Greek 
architecture consisted prominently in its pro- 
pricty and fitness to the time and objects 
which called it forth. Hence to follow Greek 
principles, and secure the soul and spirit of 
ancient art, is not done by a servile copying of 
their works, but by seeking originality ourselves ; 
that is, by an immediate adaptation to the de- 
mands of use and the inspirations of the present 
time. The same fault that stuck in the letter of 
Greek things, in building antique heathen temples, 
solemn as sepulchres, for the busy haunts of 
trade, is also manifest in much of the church 
building, and finally is the fault that attends con- 
servatism generally. In respect to the construc- 
tion and management of society, as well as of ar- 
chitecture, we should go for Greek principles, not 
Greek things. ‘If a flat sail goes nearest the 
wind, a bellying one, though more picturesque, 
must be given up.’ True; in respect to every 
thing. Beauty will never be found at variance 
with nature, but rises into its highest glory in 
connection with all that is true. 


happy, sprightly life. H. 


Treasures Secured. 


In the world of selfishness there is no one thing 
of so much importance to every body as the sub- 
ject of finances. The state of the currency, as it 
is called, is regarded as the essential thing to be 
watched and looked after. Existence depends 
upon it. Let the slightest whisper go forth, 
that a financial panic is approaching—that there 
is astringency in the money market, a contraction 
in the bank issues, &c.—and a blow is struck at 
the vitals of multitudes, of both rich and poor, 
high and low. With the rich it may affect their 
securities, if they are not all undoubted. Losses 
may come upon them like a thief in the night.— 
With the poor, such a crisis may check business 
and so throw them out of employment, compel- 
ing them to face starvation or the poor house.— 
One is constantly fearful of losing money, the 
other is equally fearful of not procuring enough 
to meet the demands of nature.» How far apart, 
then, subjectively considered,—looking at the net 
amount of happiness each enjoys, or the torments 
each endures—are the rich and the poor? 
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Communism and the Picturesque. 

N. P. Wits has a summer residence on the banks 
of the Wudson, near Newburg, and the grounds, 
which are beautiful by nature, abounding in fine 
views, and embellished by his taste, have furnished 
him the theme of many a pleasant lucubration for 
the Home Journal this season, under the heading 
of ‘Out-doors at Idlewild.’ We find a sentiment 
in the latest of the series, which entitles him, in 
our opinion, to his reputation as a lover and judge 
of the beautiful as much as any thing we have 
seen. We give the extract. He has been admir- 
ing from his window the effect upon the land- 
scape, of a party of ladies out upon a morning 
stroll: 

“T may as well take the opportunity, by the way. 
to say a word, here, upon a peint that seems to 
be variously understood in our new country.— 
Strangers, coming to Idlewild, often send to the 
cottage-doors. to inquire “ whether a stroll thro’ 
the glen would be any intrusion.” A beautiful 
boy—so beautiful, that, as he stood upon a rock 
by one of the waterfalls, he left a picture there 
which the sight of the rock will always recall to 
me—said he had “ often wanted to stroll through 
the glen, but that his uncle, with whom he had 
driven past the gate, would not go into any man’s 
grounds with whom he was not acquainted.”— 
Why, my sweet fellow, it would be time for a new 
deluge, if any bright spot on the surface of the 
world could be so shut from you! No! no! There 
is no such “right of property” possible in a re- 
public. Fence out pigs, we may—if we know how 
and nobody leaves the gate open—but, to fence 
out a genial eye from any corner of the earth 
which Nature has lovingly touched with that 
pencil which never repeats itsel{—to shut upa glen 
or a waterfall for one man’s exclusive knowing and 
enjoying—to lock up trees and glades, shady paths 
and haunts along rivulets—it would be an embez- 
zlement by one man of God’s gift to all. A capi- 
talist might as well curtain off a star, or have the 
monopoly of an hour. Doors may lock, but out- 
doors is a freehold to feet and eyes. And—it 
seems to me—the favour is on the other side. 





Now as to the kind of currency we deal in 
—Where is it? What office in Wall-st. holds 
our financial treasures? What landed property 
protected by undoubted security, can boast of 
possessing our heart’s treasures? None, is the 
answer to these questions. No, our currency; 
our treasures, are no where to be found by the 
worshipers of the god of this world. Strip us 
clear of all that is called property—take from us 
every vestige of this world’s goods, and think 
you we should then be the poorer? or feel the 
poorer? Not at all. Our treasures are dimin- 
ished not one farthing, by any event or power in 
this world. We would be richer if anything, 
than before, for our heavenly treasures would 
shine the brighter by the quickening of our faith. 
We learn under outward pressure, to prize more 
highly our heavenly riches. We can say with 
Peter, ‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who according to his abundant 
mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, 
to an \ inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for us.’ 








personnel of government, it is clear that if each 
succeeding wave of deputed authority is to leave 


The figures in a landscape are half its beauty. G. C. 








Correspondence of the Circular. 


The Sewing-Machine.-—-How it is liked at 
Oncida. 


Oneida, August 30, 1853. 

—Since the reception of the beautiful gift of the 
Sewing-machine, by Brooklyn and Newark, it has 
fallen on me to be its operator. We have not yet 
had occasion to put the machine to great service, 
but have used it sufficiently to test its ability as 
a quick and accurate workman. We have made 
several garments with it, and have closed up some 


pairs of shoes. One lady remarked on first hear- 


jing it, that she thought it was a noisy little thing, 


and would not amount to much ; but on seeing it 
walk round a shirt-collar, down the bosom, up 
the side, stitching in a gusset here, and a gore 
there, accomplishing as much in a few minutes as 
she could have done in half a day, she exclaimed, 
‘Ts it possible?’ , 

Our sewing department is necessarily quite an 
important branch in a Community like ours, and 
we warinly appreciate the addition of cur new 
worker. Itundoubtedly ranks with the first class 
of improvements of the day; and like most 
others of any importance, tends to favor Commu- 
nism, and discourage isolated hfe. I[t is thought 
we can do the work for our six associated Com- 
munities easier now than we could do the work 
simply for Oneida, previous to having the machine, 

I have studied the instrument with much pleas- 
ure since I commenced working withit. It seems 
to be a Community in itself—each part has its 
proper place, acting on its neighbor harmoniously, 
from the large wheel that gives motion to all the 
rest, to the final thread that makes the stitch.— 
The feed-wheel, the clamp, the needle-bar, the cut- 
off-pad, the cam, the guide, the shuttle, and the 
needle,—each has its legitimate function, and one 
cannot fulfill the office of the other. Points that 
seem to be of minor importance, are yet necessary 
to insure a good stitch. If the thread is not pro- 
perly adjusted, you will not get a good stitch ; if 
the tension of the upper thread does not match 
that in the shuttle,—if it is too much, or not 
enough to match, the stitch is not good. It must 
be just right, and then you have a fair stitch on 
both sides. Just so with Community life. If we 
fail to get a fair stitch on both sides, the fault is 
not in the machine, but the needle has not been 
set properly, or attention has not been paid to all 
the directions which have been given as plainly 


as possible. Yours, &c., E. L. H. 





Crry Garpenine.—Some four months since, in 
default of a more extended area in which to exer- 
cise our agricultural taste, we planted a couple of 
squash seeds in the little square allotted us in the 
back yard. The two vines grew and flourished ; 
and we watched with interest the gradual de- 
velopment of the plants, from the germ to the 
full and mature vine with its fruit. 

Not having room elsewhere, we conceived the 
idea of training the vines to run upward, as our 
miniature garden of 14 by 2 feet may be supposed 
to occupy an unlimited space in the ascending di- 
rection. At first the vines grew slowly—scarcely 
keeping pace with an ambitious bean near by: 
then faster, until they attained a speed of 6 inches 
per diem. Ere long they reached a grape-vine 
trellis, ten feet from the ground, where they could 
disport themselves at pleasure. Presently a blos- 
som appeared ; then another, angl another, till the 
vines were full of large, golden-colored, bell-shaped 
flowers, in which the bees and other small insects 
revelled, like the fairies of old, in their leafy palaces. 

But as yet we see no signs of fruit. | Blossoms 
there are, in abundance; but all abortive. At 
length we find one bud, with a tiny bulb beneath 
it, betokening future fruit. Now another, and then 
another appears, till we have hopes of raising a win- 
ter’s supply. We watch their development with 
anxious solicitude—cherishing them with almost 
paternal care—shielding them from the various li- 
abilities to which they are exposed; but after all 
we are disappointed. One after another flourishes 
for a season, some becoming quite large and thrif- 
ty; but most wither and die. Out of quite a 
large number of very fine-looking juvenile squashes, 
we have left but two—one for each vine—healthy, 
promising fruits. One is nearly round; the other 
is of an oblong, elliptical form. The largest is 
very comfortably disposed upon a cross-bar to 
which we attach our clothes-line, about seven feet 
from terra firma. The other, seeking a still Jofti- 
er altitude, reposes quietly on the top of a neigh- 
boring wall. ‘Thus matters stand at present. 

The amount of satisfaction we receive from our 
attempts at gardening, is not at all to be measured 
by the extent of space we occupy. Many a far- 
mer, with his hundreds of broad acres, we dare 
say, takes less real pleasure in cultivating them, 
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than we enjoy in watching the growth and expan- 
sion of our two squash vines. The enjoyment 
which we receive from a pleasing object is not in 
proportion to its magnitude, but depends on the 
medium through which it is seen. The eye of 
faith is like the microscope. Viewed through it, 
small enjoyments are magnified—made tangible 
and satisfactory; and new ones are discovered, 
which to the natural eye are undistinguishable. 
Our back yard has been to us quite a help in 
cultivating this kind of faith. Shut up between 
perpendicular walls, with scarcely a verdant spot 
in sight, we naturally determined to make the 
most of the little enclosure ; and the result has 
been satisfactory. By narrowing our vision, and 
taking, as it were, a microscopic view, each open- 
ing bud, and newly developed flower excites in us 
emotions of pleasure. We are learning how to 
enjoy little things ; and are conscious of the bless- 
ing of God on our endeavors. 6. 








Tue Licgutninc Qvuestion.—The newspaper 
controversy in regard to lightning, whether it de- 
scends from above or ascends from beneath, is 
rather amusing. While the lightning-rod makers 
are zealous to maintain the downward theory, 
those who have no interest in such rods are, at, 
liberty to adopt the upward; and those who rely 
upon them for safety are in trouble, not knowing 
which way to point their protection. Analogous 
to this state of things in science, is the advent of 
‘spirit rapping’ in religion. The world had got 
itself pretty well secured by scientific reli- 
gion from the rains and lightnings of heayen com- 
ing in the ordinary way. The Spirit, asit was 
called, could descend and be discharged without 
materially disturbing their materialism, or their 
But this new demonstra- 
tation seems to place their house in danger; and 
whether the disturbing agent comes up through 
the cellar, or down through some spot which is 
not painted white, is yet matter of controversy. 
Some are beginning to ask whether it may not be, 


selfish organizations. 


in both cases, an all-pervading element, which 
needs but the word of the Lord, its Ruler, to give 
it impetus in any direction. Those who have 
houses to protect had better look into these things. 
H. N. L. 








== During the hight of the peach-season, the 
present year, it is estimated that 60,000 baskets 
of that fruit—-each containing about three pecks 
—have been brought to the New York market 
daily. Several steamboats are employed exclu- 
sively in bringing them to New Nork from adja- 
cent places. 

==> Friday evening last, the Crystal Palace 
was opened for the first evening’s exhibition ; and 
the building is described as presenting a magnifi- 
cent appearance—being brilhantly illuminated by 
gas. The Palace will continue to be open till 10 
o’clock, evenings, for the benefit of mechanics, la- 
borers, and others. The Directors have deter- 
mined to issue tickets to admit the holder for a 
week, for one dollar. 

A Free Ficut.—The following is a description 
of a free fight in Western Virginia, as related by 
one of the eye-witnesses thereof. Premising that 
there was but one blow struck, in answer to an 
interrogatory as to who was hit, the narrator re- 
plies :— 

*T reckon he was from low down on Guyan, 
somewhar. Jes as they war jawin, a chap rode 
up ena claybank hoss—I reckin he was Messin- 
ger stock, a scrowgin anemil, a leetle blind 0’ both 
eyes—a peert looking chap enough—an’ when he 
got fernent the place, ses he, ‘Is this a free fight ?’ 
aw they tole him it war, ‘Well, says he, gitting 
offan’ hitching his ole claybank toa swinging 
limb, ‘count me in!’ He hadn’t more’n got it out, 
afore some one fetched him a lick, an’ he drapt.— 
He riz dreckly with some defichulty, and ses he, 
‘Is this a free fight?’ an’ they tole him it arr.— 
* Well, ses he, unhitchin’ his hoss, and puttin’ his 
left leg over the back leather, ‘count me owt /’ an 
then he marveled.”— Tribune. 

{This preposterous scrap shows that it is not 
safe for strangers to interfere with other folks 
business, even ina ‘free fight;’ and as such it 
will do as a hint to worldly accusations and ° evil 
spirits generally, not to intrude into our system 
of free mutual criticism. Ed.) 
——bo-< eG ti 

PuoroGrapus on Woopv.—Drawings of this art 
on wood have lately been successfully produced in 
Manchester, England. Beautiful pictures of build- 
ings, and perfect portraits of individuals have been 
drawn by sunlight upon smooth blocks of box- 
wood, such as are ordinarily used by wood engra- 
vers. This discovery will be of invaluable service 
to the latter art, as it will save the expense of 
employing draughtsmen to mark the blocks pre- 
vious to engraving. Drafts of complicated ma- 
chinery in perspective, and other complicated 
sketches, which require much time, expense, and 
skill in the preparation of blocks for engraving, 
can now be produced in a moment with the light 


had wasin its very nature a renewing, 


Newness, the Soul of Christianity. 


It is astonishing to me that persons 
| who read the New Testament and profess 
| to be Christians in the way of being fa- 
|miliar with all that belongs to Christian- 
| ity, can imagine that it is possible for 
|the spirit of Christ to come into sympa- 
thy and coéperation with the cider-mil 
| processes of the churches—the Catholic 
ichurch, for instance, or any of the other 
‘established sects that go their regular 
‘round of practice and ceremony, without 
an original idea, or original action, from 
age to age. You will find that the whole 
drama of his life, his spirit, and the de- 
velopment of his nature in his own person, 
and in the Primitive church, is constantly 
Newizess is the very element of 
it, from beginning to end. You may say 
that he disclaimed this character in that 
saying,—‘ Think not that I, am come 
to destroy the law and the prophets: I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfill;’ 
but the simple truth is, that in that very 
affirmation he proposed a new thing. 
It was an entirely new thing to, bring 
about the, fulfillment of the law andthe 
prophets. It was no less an innovation 
than Perfectionism. Salvation from sin 
was proposed in that affirmation. The 
meaning of it was, I am not going to de- 


original. 


stroy principles and rules of righteousness 
that you have held, but not kept—l, am 
going to teach an entirely new applica- 
tion of them, and to introduce the means 
of fulfilling them. Starting immediately 
from that text, he goes on to give a new 
view of the law and the prophets, per- 
fectly astonishing to the old fogies of 
those days, aud winds up with the de- 
mand that they should be perfect. 

His whole course of action in establish- 
ing himself as a leader, calling his disci- 
ples, and founding a school, was entirely 
novel and diverse from the old-fashioned 
And through 
the whole course of the Primitive church, 


institutions then existing. 


a new kingdom was being born: new life 
was fashioning to itself new foyms: Ju- 
daism was being purged out, and a new bo- 
dy organized. It was a revi utionary pro- 
cess, from the day of Pentecost to the Sec- 
ond coming; and there the story ends, so far 
as Christ and the apostles are concerned. 

You may say that they only acted on 
this principle of change during that trans- 
ition time, and that we cannot tell how 
they would have acted in subsequent gen- 
erations, when things became settled.— 
It strikes me that the world is not settled 
yet—that there is, according tg accounts 
from all parts, plenty of reason still for 
reformations and up-heavings and down- 
pullings in Christendom and heathendom. 
I do not see any stopping-place yet, where 
the world can settle down into a regular, 
steady character. But aside from this 
superficial argument in the case, it is very 
plain to me that the novelty, originality 
and revolutionary activity, that you gee 
in Christ and the apostles and the Prim- 
itive church, was not a thing relative to 
their circumstances and surroundings and 
the time in which they lived; but it was 
an absolute thing—the essence of which 
is infinite strength—the might of the 
living God. That is, it was a power of 
growth, that must vent itself in such kind 
of action as surely asa growing plant 
will put forth its leaves. The spirit they 


that is to say, a revolutionizing element. 





quiry as to the logical merits of the con- 
troversy between the Catholics and Prot- 
estants, any one who understands the na- 
ture of that original force which mani- 
fested itself in.Ghrist and the apostles, 
will say that they must be more in sym- 
pathy now with the Protestants than the 
Catholics, on account of the very thing 
which the Catholics put forward as a 
ground for claiming reverence and respect, 
i, e., their antiquity. The newest and most 
active, growing element, is the one that 
will spiritually connect itself with Christ 
and the apostles; and the fact that the 
Catholic church is ancient, that it has a 
long line of. unchanged experience, and 
can trace itself back just as it is to the 
Primitive church, is good evidence that 
the spirit of the Primitive church has not 
been in it. An original, growing power, 
after 1800, years would certainly have 
fashioned out something that would not 
be any thing like its beginning. 

The Protestant Reformation came forth 
in a spirit very much like that in which 
the, Primitive church came out, break- 
ing up old things and introducing new. 
And there is strong prima facie evidence 
that. the true line of sympathy goes with 
that original, revolutionary life. Through 
all the, subsequent career of Protestant- 
ism, it may be assumed that every new 
thing that has come forth, so long as it 
has been new, so long as the real original 
force has manifested itself, it has had the 
Methodism, for in- 
stance, so long as it was an originality, 
had more or less of the divine life; and 
so of other secondary manifestations of 
Protestantism—in the beginning they had 
at leastone mark of sympathy with Christ 
and the apostles—the spirit of newness. 


sympathy ot Christ. 


Then finally the question must come, 
whether this process will go on forever; 
whether there won’t come a time when 
revolution will cease; is it necessary al- 
ways to have new things breaking out— 
will not the spirit of Christ come into 
coéperation with a settled state of things 
at last ? If it is an indolent spirit that 
hates activity, that asks that question, it 
may be answered very summarily: In the 
sense in which you want it, there never 
will be rest; the infinite life in Christ 
cannot abide the rest you want; it will be 
entirely. impossible ever to attain a settled 
state of things such as will suit the cider- 
mill spirit. 

If the question is asked by one who is 
willing to enter into the heart of God’s ac- 
tivity, and take his destiny with the infi- 
nite life that is in God’s spirit, but who 
really wants to know whether that life 
will not at last finda calm and quiet 
channel, I should answer thus: It is wise 
to assume, to begin with, the opposite of 
the maxim that is laid down in most of 
our systems of logic, viz.: that there is a 
presumption in favor of things as they 
are and have been—that old established 
sentiments and old established institutions 
have the right to be assumed correct, 
and that the burden of proof is on the in- 
novator. If you wish to go clearover to 
the safe side,—the further side of Jordan, 
where you can hope for rest—-I should 
advise you to begin with assuming the 
reverse of that maxim. [ believe in my 
soul that the presumption is all the other 
way—that it is against all established 
sentiments and established institutions, 
This is shown from the fact that past 











of the sun.—Scientific American. 


So that without going into any close in- 


views and past institutions have come up 





in a world of sin—a fallen world—a world 
under the prince of darkness. The insti- 
tutions that have come down to.us by tra- 
dition from our fathers, have originated 
with men who were not qualified! to lay 
eternal foundations. In view of this fact, 
there is a strong presumption that all the 
principles and institutions they have un- 
dertaken to settle, will be shaken in the 
day of judgment; and the burden of proof 
is on the other side, with the conserva- 
tives. Right reason will at last raise the 
sweeping inference from the condition 
and character of the world, , that the pre- 
sumption is against all old: established 
institutions and sentiments, and the bur- 
den of proof is not on the side of the: in- 
novators, but on that of the conservatives. 

The presumption that existing senti- 
ments and institutions are right and true, 
is founded on the assumption that past 
generations have been wise—it all turns 
on the character of the past. The fact 
that they exist proves nothing; the pre- 
sumption, if you raise any, must found 
itself back on the character of the gener- 
ations past. IRfyou judge them to be 
wise, then there is a fair presumption 
in favor of hings that exist; but if you 
have good i sagon to believe that they have 
been selfish and darkened, the presump- 
tion is the cther way. 

By thus reversing the maxim of the 
world, that ‘he presumption is in fa- 
vor of things which exist, we have 
cleared the ground for, fairly accepting 
what is preached in Scripture. He that 
made heaven an@ earth, said, ‘ Behold I 
make all things new.’ ‘Old things are 
passed away, behold all things are be- 
come new.’ And there is no doubt at all 
that when this revolution is fairly achiev- 
ed, and all things are made new—when 
the new heavens‘and new earth are finish- 
ed—-there will be rest, and asettled state of 
things. But it will bea settled state of 
originality, novelty, untrammelled life — 
And the old fogy consérvative, who wants 
to draw back and settle down upon dor- 
mancy will find no comfort at all in that 
new world. There is nothing there that 
at all corresponds with his imagination 
of a good life. 

Robinson, the father of the Puritans, 
did not assent to this principle thas the 
presumption is against the new. In his 
address to the pilgrims, he bewails their 
having stopped in theirveligious progress ; 
‘for,’ says he, ‘it is not ‘possible that the 
Christian world has so lately come up 
out of antichristian‘darkness, and has so 
soon attained thé whole truth at once.’ — 
Looking back at the darkness of the past, 
he presumes that novelties are to*be the 
onder of the day, and enjoins them to be 
ready to receive novelties. We may ex- 
tend that argument a great way back, 
not only in relation to the antichristian 
darkness of the middle ages, but the en- 
tire darkness of the world from Adam ; 
and it furnishes ground for a very sweep- 
ing inference, It cannot be possible that 
the sentiments and moralities which have 
come to us through the besotted darkness 
which past generations have been in, can 
be good, An entire revolution must come 
when man passes from selfishness to 
salvation, <A true judgment of the past 
will require us to take this attitude - 
Whatever is old is to be presumed wrong, 
and temporary, and to be supplanted ; 
and if anything claims to be permanent, 





and an exception to this rule, it must not 
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claim it on the ground that the presump- 
tion is in its favor because it is old and 
reaches back into the past, for that is all 
against it ; byt it must claim exception 
on the ground that it can prove itself 
truthful, and. then as fair men, we will be 
ready to reeeive it. I do not except even 
the Bible from that principle. I say the 
Bible is an exception to the rule that old 
things are wrong ;_ it will hold on to its 
power in the world ; but not because it 
isold. The fact that it exists, and has 
come down to us from past generations, is 
so far against it. But in the teeth of the 
presumption against it from its anti- 
quity, it will demonstrate itself to be a 
sound book, and that will be its beauty 
and its glory. It will ask no favors for 
its antiquity. Wewill throw the Bible 
and marriage, and the sabbath, and death, 
all together, and say, Here are old things, 
and so far as that is concerned, the pre- 
sumption is all against them; now try 
and see which will demonstrate itself to 
he good on rational grounds. 

There is a practical bearing to this 
principle, ot this kind: Here is a set of 
old things, and a set of new; you have 
not examined them, and do not know 
any thing about them. Now which way 
should your friendly feelings preponder- 
ate naturally? According to this prin- 
ciple, it is rational that you should have 
a presumptive, friendly feeling toward the 
new, and feel pretty stiff toward the old. 
Then with that feeling upon you, you 
should go to work and examine them all. 
You will however expect quite confident- 
ly before examining, to find the old things 
all wrong, and the new things at least 
better than the old.—Home-Talk. 





Communism against Pride. 

The spirit which is necessary to enable 
us to bear inspiration, and receive gifts 
without being inflated, or tempted to 
self-appropriation, is one in which we dis- 
tinctly recognize God’s continued owner- 
ship of anything he gives us ; we do not 
seize the benefits he bestows, and call 
them our own, but consider them as still 
his. God does not pass over any gifts to 
us, in the way that one man makes over 
a farm to another, by a deed ; there is 
no such transfer of property in his domin- 
ions; it is not known in heaven. They 
give to one another there, but it is under- 
stood that the ownership still remains 
with the giver. Let us get that grand 
principle once established in our hearts, 
as well as our understandings, that when 
God gives us a thing, he still retains the 
ownership of it, and it will make an end 
of pride and inflation and self-appropri- 
ation, and every thing of the kind. 

Whenever a gift comes to us from God, 
there is some action of our heart about it. 
The world’s training makes it exceedingly 
natural forus to say, ‘That’s mine.— 
But the true action of heart right there, 
is to rejoice in the thing, not only as 
God’s gift to us, but as God’s property 
still. That cuts the roots of pride. In 
receiving a gift, we also receive the giver; 
and he will keep us right in our use of the 
gift, and not iet us turn it to selfish 
account. 

That is the difficulty which God has to 
jook out for, in giving inspiration. He 
will give it freely when we get into such a 
relation to him, that he is allowed to come 
with the gift, and see to the results of it. 
If we are in a state to seize it, and ex- 
clude him, and then go out and trade with 
it on our own account, which is contrary 
to the true principle of Communism, he 
will have to withhold it,—Home-Zaik, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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FROM ONEIDA. 
Oneida Community, Aug. 18, 1853. 

—For some years before my confession 
of Christ, my mind was in an unsettled, 
vacillating state, ‘driven to and fro, and 
tossed about by every wind of doctrine.’ 
I was dissatisfied with my religious at- 
tainments and experience, was convinced 
that I was not a Bible Christian. I gave 
up my hope; gradually lost confidence in 
the ministry and churches, who I saw 
were as deeply involved in sin and selfish- 
ness as myself, and set my face to find 
the true way. I did not then aspire to a 
state where I should be free from sin, but 
I panted for a higher degree of spiritu- 
ality—some nearer approach to God. — I 
tasted, in succession, of many forms of 
spiritualism, hoping to find in each, as 
they presented themselves, the hidden 
manna Which my spiritual nature craved, 
But I turned away from one after another 
with an aching heart. 

At length, in reading the Bible one 
day, my attention was fastened upon 
Christ’s words, ‘7 am the way, and the 
truth, and the life.’ I was surprised that 
I had not felt their force before. I saw 
at once the foolishness of my past course, 
saw my dependence on Christ for guid- 
ance. My faith took hold of his words. 
I found rest in his promise to lead me in- 
to all truth. Asa result, 1 soon became 
acquainted with the writings of J. H. 
Noyes. His doctrine of salvation from 
sin, commended itself to me asa Bible 
doctrine, and the truth I had so long 
searched for, as for hidden treasures; and 
the confession of Christ, I found to be 
the key which opens to us the rich nrines 
of the gospel. 

It is now as clear to me as the sun- 
beam, that my present belief’ and posi- 
tion, are the consequence of casting my- 
self'on Christ. I have not been led blind- 
ly, as my friends suppose, neither have I 
embraced at once, all the doctrines taught 
by this school. I have never lost sight 
of the fact, that Christ is my guide into 
all truth, and tohim I look continually, 
to ‘stablish, strengthen, settle me.’ ‘ Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.’ Ki. Y. Josiyn, 


FROM VIRGINIA, 
Shepherdstown, Aug. 30, 1853. 

—I would say to you this morning, 
that I have lately been re-perusing, with 
great benefit to myself, the first volume 
of the Witness, I have been in the hab- 
it of refreshing myself with all the back 
publications every year or two, but never 
have I read them with more profit than 
at present. I therefore heartily approve 
of the publication, in the present volume 
of the Circular, of the ‘Reprints,’ that 
have appeared from time totime. Those 
who are seeking to feed their intellects 
merely, who are always anxious for some- 
thing new to gratify a prurient curiosity, 
may not relish the reprints—curiosity 
does not like stale news. But the lovers 
of truth and edification will find in the 
back publications of our papers, as in the 
Scriptures, an abundance to feast the 
heart which hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness. 

I have been considerably profited in 
the study of ‘ Paul’s Views of Law,’ a se- 
ries of articles in the Witness. I think 
a re-publication of them would edify ma- 
ny of the readers of the Circular. Sev- 
eral articles that have been recently re- 
printed, have been quite profitable to 
me, but ideas here and there picked up 
have been the most beneficial to my im- 
provement. I cannot tell you how much 
benefit I have received since I have adop- 
ted as my maxim that saying of Bro. 
N., ‘ Love teaches wisdom, and wisdom is 
profitable to direct.’ After sixteen years’ 
experience in religion, I seem only now 
to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth and length and depth and pight 
of the Jove of Christ ; and that little sen- 
tence on love and wisdom, uttered by 
Bro. N. to the temperance men, seems to 





have led me into it. I think I can now 
say with him, ‘ My love or affection for 
you is preéminently sulyective in its na- 
ture, and therefore not dependent for its 
strength and permanence on objective en- 
couragement. The love of Christ is too 
mighty to be foiled by indifference, or re- 
jection, or even enmity. Nothing but 
reciprocal and equal love can appease its 
restlessness or absorb its energy. ‘To 
know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge,’ is a great gift. John has well 
said, ‘He that loveth not knoweth not 
God, for God is love.’ To love those who 
love us, is done by the publicans and sin- 
ners; but ‘to love our enemies, to bless 
them that curse us, to do good to them 
that hate us, and pray for them that des- 
pitefully use us, and persecute us,’ re- 
quires the knowledge of that love of Christ 
which prayed, ‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” Let me 
then covet spiritual gifts, but above all, 


let ‘the love of God be shed abroad in 
my heart. Your brother in Christ, 
D. Lone. 
FROM CANADA WEST. 
Port Robinson, Aug. 26, 1853. 


Dear Frienps:— I find a desire to write 
to you and express my gratitude for the 
Circular. he late articles and discus- 
sions on the Second Coming, interested 
me very much; it went through my mind 
like a fire. What! said I, have I been 
reading the word of God for 30 years, 
and to never understand these passages, 
while yet they are so clear, and spoken by 
Christ: himself ? 

My parents were both of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist persuasion, and they 
taught me the same as much as it laid 
in their power, andmy mind was strongly 
excited at some of their meetings. I was 
the oldest of five, and my two brothers 
and two sisters all joined with my parents. 
Then I thought I was an outcast, and 
that I had sinned against the Holy Ghost. 
I could not express my feelings at that 
time, but though I went along sinning 
wilfully, yet there was a power over my 
mind that kept me from destruction.— 
At many times I had a desire in my mind 
to be a true Christian; still I was asham- 
ed to join with them, and [ was also de- 
terred by seeing both men and women 
act as if they were crazy; they would 
stand up, and give in their conversion 
aud tell their experience, and tell what 
God had done for them, and yet in a few 
days, or weeks at farthest, they would ap- 
pear as bad, if not worse than ever,.— 
But seeing the hypocrisy of others, did 
not bring any peace tomy own mind; | 
was tormented day and night with the 
sound that I had sinned away the day 
of grace, 

I left England and came to America, 
and having read some accounts of the 
revivals that were in America, I attended 
a Wesleyan Missionary meeting in Toron- 
to, which lasted ten days. But it was all 
the same to me; the difficulty in my mind 
appeared insurmountable. I finally set- 
thea near Drummondville, and married, 
my wife belonging to the church of Eng- 
Jand, On this, J could not agree with 
her, for I thought it was all idolatry and 
a pretense of religion for the loaves and 
fishes. At length we were both led to 
hear Mr. Tobias, called a converted Jew. 
Surely, thought I, this man has got the 
truth. My wife also leaving her church, 
went as often as circunistances would per- 
mit to hear Tobias, which brought her in 
contact with the minister of the church 
and under his sarcasm. My mind how- 
ever was not at peace; it was like the 
troubled sea whose waters cast up mire 
and dirt. Yet J felt some deliverance 
from the bondage of the law und from 
priestcraft, for Tobias was well versed in 
the Scriptures, and appeared to overturn 
all opposition, mightily convincing the 
eo But he left all and went gold- 
wunting to California. I was greatly 
staggered at this proceeding, and while 
he was gone I heard through Messrs. 
Del.atre and Ejlis of the Community at 


|privilege of reading it. 


Oneida. I purchased the Berean, and had 
the reading of other books and papers, 
which interested us very much. The 
Berean and the Religious History were 
especially interesting. 

Through Mr. Ellis we commenced ta- 
king the Circular, and I desire to thank 
God that he gave me a desire and the 
I desire to con- 
tess Christ before the world in all things, 
and to grow up into his resarrection-pow- 
er, and to perfection. I enclose five dol- 
lars, which please to accept as a token of 
love. Yours for the cause of Christ, 

Joun Cou.son. 
FROM CONNECTICUT. 
Wallingford, Aug. 30, 1853. 

—Being present, not long since, where 
there were fears of a railroad accident, 
(which however proved to be causeless,) I 
had occasion to notice the excited state 
of public feeling, and was led into the fol- 
lowing reflections: What would not peo- 
ple give for insurance against. the accident 
of death? The man who could insure life 
against all possible doubt, would be the 
most popular man the world has ever seen. 
Will not the world seek such insurance 
and such a man? Willnot the increasing 
boldness of the king of terrors, now old 
enough to die himself, point persons to 
the man whose name is given not only 
to insure men against death by railroad 
collisions, but in all its forms? Will 
it not lead the world to look to Jesus 
Christ at last for life insurance, who is 
the only agent of the great life-insurance 
company of heaven? His policy covers 
not only three score years and ten, but 
eternity. Here is his policy; ‘ He that 
believeth on me shall never die.’ 

L. H. Brap.ey. 





FROM VERMONT. 
Putney, August 31, 1853. 

—I find every little while I have a new 
appreciation of the Spirit of truth ; and 
as a living being, a friend indeed—one 
that my heart loves above every thing 
else, and craves more perfect union and 
fellowship with. I have again and again 
proved his faithfulness. When I ask for 
counsel or criticism, I have ever found him 
ready to assist me; and this so increases 
my confidence in his generosity, that I 
feel the safest to keep open with him— 
make a continual offering of my heart, and 
all that I am, or eyer shall be, to his 
guidance. 

When the truth gets thorough posses- 
sion of us, evil can find no place in us.— 
This certainly is encouraging to believers 
to recklessly abandon themselves to the 
Spirit ot truth to purify them from all 
evi]. There are ways and means in our 
own power whereby we can codperate 
with, and make it easy for the truth to 
workin us, Criticism is one very valua- 
ble means to this end, and I am _ becom- 
ing more and more in love with it. I 
have found it true, that in proportion as 
my love of the truth grows, my love ot 
criticism increases. The truth we have 
no reason to fear, so that if we volun- 
tarily yield ourselves to its iaspection, we 
may be sure justice will be done us. But 
egotism fears, and why ? Becausegit has 
to surrender its own life to that ef anoth- 
er, to one of a superior and mightier pow- 
er, that is not partial in saving the life 
of the carnal nature; but ‘is quick, and 
powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword; piercing even to the divid- 
ing asunder of soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow, and is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart.’ 
How beautifully Christ speaks of the 
Spirit of truth to his disciples, in the 
14th, 15th and 16th chapters of Johi, 
calling it the Comforter, which should 
come and guide them into all truth. I 
boldly confess my love for the truth, and 
its power of attraction to purify and save 
from al] evil. F. M. Leonarp. 








Lerrers Recervepv.—C. L. Fisher; E. G. Haw- 
ley; H. N. Leet, 2; A. C. Sears; J. E. Giles; M. 
Tobey ; J. J. Franks; E. Hitchcock; S. Dayton ; 





J. R. Miller; T, Heetor. 
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